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concerned, with the result that taxation has
been low. It was futile to expect that the
Egyptian fellah or the Soudanese tribesman
would believe that he was oppressed and mal-
treated when the demands of the tax-gatherer
not only ceased to be capricious, but were far
more moderate than either he or his immediate
progenitors had ever dreamed to be possible.

I have on many previous occasions dwelt on this
subject, and if I insist on it again it is because of its
supreme political importance. The corner-stone
of Egyptian and Soudanese policy should be a
full recognition of the fact that, in the absence
of ties, such as community of race, language,
religion and social customs, the only link between
the governors and the governed is to be found in
material interests, and amongst those interests
by far the most important is the imposition of
light fiscal burthens. I hold, therefore, that the
political conditions with which we have to deal
are such that all other considerations must yield
to the necessity of keeping taxation low. Those
who are really responsible for the administration
of Egypt and the Soudan will have to rely almost
wholly on themselves in the execution of a policy
based on the principle indicated above. They
will obtaifc but little support anywhere, for
economy is always unpopular, whilst from many
quarters they will of a surety be sharply criticised.